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Making and Evaluating an Index 


By Juuia E. Ev.iotr 


An index is not a mere list of words, 
nor a glorified table of contents. 

Every non-fiction book worthy of a 
place in a library, public or private, has 
two functions: to be read for pleasure or 
profit, or, to be used for reference. A 
new book will be read once or twice, or 
in rare circumstances several times, for 
pleasure, but if it is an authority on its 
subject it may be continually used for 
reference. Without a good index it loses 
the greater part of its value and remains 
idle on the shelf. Reference librarians 


will testify that periodical literature is 
used for the large majority of reference 
questions because there are good periodi- 
cal indexes, and that an inferior book 
with a good index will be used repeatedly 
for ready reference in preference to a 
better book whose index is inadequate. 

The scholar who knows authorities 
and sources may take the pains to search 
laboriously for information which he 
knows, or suspects, is in the inadequately 
indexed volume, but the average refer- 
ence worker has neither time nor patience 
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to search, and will content himself with 
less authoritative information. The re- 
sult is that many books, with excellent 
reference material but without adequate 
indexes, receive only the first casual 
reading, never wear out, and are never 
replaced. 

There are many degrees of excellence 
and weakness among indexes which are 
not readily discerned, and a careful analy- 
sis is necessary to determine whether 
an index reveals or conceals the content 
of a book. The most destructive index, 
destructive to the greatest usefulness of 
a book, is the one that on its face appears 
good, but conceals much through its 
omissions and inconsistencies. 

PRIMARY FACTORS. Three fundamen- 
tal factors enter into the making of an 
index: the subject matter, its purpose and 
the reader’s approach. 

SUBJECT MATTER. ‘The scope of the 
subject matter is the first factor to con- 
sider: whether the book is limited to one 
branch of knowledge, as Astronomy; or 
to a division, as Planets; or to a specific 
topic, as Eclipses; or whether there is a 
wide range of subjects, as in a volume 
of essays, a collection of biographies, or 
an encyclopedia. The principles of in- 
dexing are the same no matter what the 
scope, but details of treatment differ 
widely according to the range of subjects. 

PURPOSE. ‘The style and method of 
treatment must be noted: whether the 
book is technical or popular; whether it 
is meant for children or adults; whether 
it is primarily for recreational reading 
or for reference and research; or, 
whether though a recreational book, it 
may not become a good book of reference 
through the medium of a proper index. 








READER’S APPROACH. Not the least 
important factor is the consideration of 
two kinds of users: those who know the 
content from having read or used the 
book; and those who have never read it, 
and know nothing of its content or sub- 
stance. 

TYPE OF INDEX. ‘The most satisfac- 
tory and practical index, and the most 
common, is the “Dictionary” type. Under 
this plan topics are indexed under specific 
subject headings, and arranged alphabeti- 
cally like words in a dictionary. Even 
this method is susceptible of various inter- 
pretations and must be carefully planned 
to insure consistency of treatment, clear- 
ness of style, and thoroughness in refer- 
ences to topics. 

ANALYsIS. Three kinds of entries 
should be looked for: personal and place 
names; facts and events; ideas. The first 
two are common to most indexes, the 
third is rarely found in the average index. 

Mere mention of personal or place 
names does not entitle them to a place in 
the index unless something of importance 
is related about them, or unless their 
connection with another person or with 
some event is significant, for example, in 
relation to genealogical research. 

Facts and events are the most obvious 
items, and usually form the bulk of index 
entries. 

Ideas, seldom referred to by name in 
the text, are often the most permanent 
contribution of an author. There are 
few facts and events that have not been 
written about many times; it is the 
author’s interpretation that determines 
the value of the book and unless the 
index mirrors this interpretation it fails 
of its greatest opportunity. A few classes 
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of books composed wholly of ideas, as 
philosophy, ethics, and sociology, are the 
most difficult to index, but many other 
classes, primarily factual, make valuable 
contributions to the world of ideas. To 
interpret them the book must be read 
carefully, understandingly, and with 
vision. For example, a book on trans- 
portation may give all the important facts 
about covered wagons, canals, railroads, 
ships, and airplanes, and refer only inci- 
dentally to lanes of transportation, or the 
international aspect of these factors, or 
the effect of physiography upon civiliza- 
tion; a book of biography may be con- 
cerned primarily with the activities of 
the individual, but may give in addition a 
wealth of information on great social 
movements with which the subject of the 
biography has been identified. In the in- 
dex of “ideas” these intangibles will be 
interpreted and add immeasurably to the 
reference value of the book. 

SUBJECT HEADINGS. The selection of 
subject headings is the most important 
and most difficult problem. Here the 
preliminary study of the book comes into 
play: the broad or intensive character 
of the subject matter; its use by scholars 
or laymen, by children or adults. 

The terminology of the subject must 
be carefully studied. Too often indexes 
appear to be a mere record of words used 
by the author of the book instead of an 
index to subjects. 

Aids used by library catalogers are in- 
dispensable, as most readers of serious 
books use library catalogs and are 
familiar with indexes to periodical litera- 
ture. Book indexes should follow as 
nearly as possible the terminology most 
familiar to potential readers. Few 


remember the individual expressions of an 
author; they do remember a subject and 
naturally look for the common subject 
word. 

CROSS REFERENCES. It is apparent that 
in the choice of headings it will frequently 
happen that two or more terms may be 
used for the same subject, for example, 
Disarmament; Limitation of armament; 
Armament, limitation of; one of these 
must be chosen and the others discarded 
and references made from the discarded 
terms to the one selected for entry. Also, 
references between related subjects and 
from a class to its various divisions must 
be carefully developed in order to guide 
the user to specific terms where additional 
information may be found. 

Cross references should not be made 
in hit or miss fashion, they require the 
most skilful handling, and properly done 
greatly enhance the usableness of an in- 
dex. 

GENERAL AND SPECIFIC SUBJECTS. 
The proper balance between major and 
specific subjects must be skilfully planned 
and executed. The references under ma- 
jor subjects should, as a rule, include gen- 
eral phases only, with cross references to 
specific and allied topics more fully 
treated under their respective headings. 
Exceptions, permissible so as to avoid 
sending the reader to another place for 
only one or two citations, should be used 
sparingly, and with judgment. 

- CAPTIONS. The classification of entries 
under a topic is only second in importance 
to the main classification of subjects. In 
the selection and formulation of captions 
the same care must be exercised as in 
choosing main headings, so that common 
and usual terms shall be used and signifi- 
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cant words adopted in order to gather all 
entries of a similar nature under the same 
term. Arrangement of these captions 
should be alphabetical, never by con- 
secutive page numbers, and seldom 
chronological. 

STYLE. Many questions of policy 
should be determined at the outset. The 
adoption of good authorities saves much 
time and labor, and prevents inconsisten- 
cies, duplication under two or more 
forms, and misleading entries; for ex- 
ample, uniformity in the use of personal 
and place names is essential, as, compound 
and prefix names; names of married 
women, noblemen, and sovereigns; new 
European place names and other geo- 
graphic names, and so forth. 

Run-in paragraphs are a great hin- 
drance to ready use. The title per line 
is simpler, easier to consult and, strange 
to relate, requires little more space. The 
following example from a book on 
American civilization is pertinent: 





As is Revision 
COMMERCE. place COMMERCE 
in colonial expansion, I, Articles of Confedera- 


5 ff; development of 
colonial, 90 ff; during 
Revolution, 298 ff; state 
under Articles of Con- 
federation, 303 ff; pro- 
visions of Constitution 
relative to, 324 ff; dur- 
ing the French Revolu- 
tion and Napoleonic 
Wars, 374 ff; relation 
to War of 1812, 391 ff; 
relation to Mexican 
War, 587 ff; expansion 
in Far East, 661 f; dur- 
ing Civil War, II, 83, 
91; relation to Spanish 
War, 367 ff; during 
World War, 618 ff; 
later phases, 704 ff 


tion period 1: 303-305 

Civil War period 2: 83, 
91 

Colonial expansion af- 
fected by 1: 5-8 

Colonial America 1: 90- 
95 

Constitutional provisions 
1: 324 

Far Eastern expansion 
1: 661-663 

French Revolution and 


Napoleonic wars 1: 
374-376 

Mexican War 1: 291- 
292 


Post-World War phases 
2: 704-706 

Revolutionary period 1: 
298-299 

Spanish-American War 
2: 367-370 

War of 1812 1: 391-392 

World War 2: 618-619 









The making of a good index requires 
a broad education, special training, long 
experience, and certain mental qualifica- 
tions, such as an analytical mind and 
aptitude for detail; unerring accuracy, 
and consistency; ability to interpret sub- 
ject matter concisely and in authoritative 
terms; and an understanding of the needs 
of different types of readers. 

The author is the last person to make 
his own index, first because the character- 
istics noted are not necessarily a part of 
his equipment, and second because he 
knows his subject too well and forgets 
that what is obvious to him may be Greek 
to the reader. 

A good analytical index is a joy to the 
reference and research worker and an 
asset to the publisher who has the power 
to make it his most useful sales tool. 
A poor index is an aggravation to the 
user, a waste of time, print and paper, and 
a humiliating conclusion to a good book. 





“You Have Been Selected...” 


A new development in the fine art of 
separating people from their money comes 
to our attention, and although its con- 
nection with bookselling is slight, we can- 
not restrain ourselves from commenting 
upon it because it is so nearly like some 
sales methods we have already discussed. 

A naive and attractive young girl un- 
wittingly approached one of our com- 
mittee members the other day. It was 
to inform her that she—this elderly and 
fleabitten librarian—had been selected for 
membership in a national sorority, the 
Kappa Gamma! (Not Kappa Kappa 
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Gamma, please note. Such similarity of 
names we surmise is neither accidental 
nor ingenuous. ) 

Now, our Subscription Books Com- 
mittee members have been chosen by rea- 
son of their long years of experience in 
library work and also perhaps for a cer- 
tain hardboiled habit of weighing the 
value of their own and library dollars. 
And this particular committee member 
did not assume she had been invited to 
join a “sorority” for the reasons that 
usually secure these coveted invitations 
on a college campus. The conversation 
ran something like this: 

Q. But why do you invite a woman of 
my age into a sorority? Don’t you know 
that if you have several women of my 
age young women will not want to join? 
A. But we plan to have two groups. 
One of older women, one of younger 
ones. 

Q. How much will it cost to join this 
sorority ? 

A. (No direct answer. It takes pa- 
tience to secure this sort of information. 
The prospect must not be frightened by 
mention of large sums.  Finally—) 
Thirty-nine fifty. 

Q. And what doI get for $39.50? 

A. There are four meetings a month, 
two social meetings and two one-hour lec- 
ture periods. The lectures are part of 
a University Extension Forum. 

Q. What subjects do the lectures cover? 
A. They are on Psychology and Leader- 
ship and Questions of the Day. They 
will be given by a university professor 
from the state university but the lectures 
are prepared at headquarters. 

Q. Where are your headquarters? 

A. Dallas, Texas. 






Q. What university is putting out this 
extension course? 
A. I don’t know. 
Q. But you call it University Exten- 
sion. Doesn’t that mean extension of 
some university? 
A. I don’t know. I guess it might be 
the University of Chicago. 
Q. You know the University of Chi- 
cago does not put cut an extension course 
without putting its name upon the adver- 
tising. Can’t you guess again? 

No answer. 
Q. What textbooks are used in this 
course? 
A. None. 
Q. Don’t I get any books for my 
$39.50? 
A. (Brightly) After the course is over 
you can get the pamphlets from which 
the lectures are read. 
Q. Don’t I get anything but some pam- 
phlets for my $39.50? 
A. There are two social meetings a 
month. 
Q. What happens at these social meet- 
ings? 
A. Whatever the group decides. 
Q. If we decide to have a luncheon 
does the organization pay for it? 
A. Oh, no. The group pays for the 
entertainment. 
Q. Would I have to study hard at this 
University Extension Forum? 
A. Oh, no. There are no study assign- 
ments. You just listen to the lectures. 
Q. Dol get a credit at the end of the 
course ? 
A. No, there is no credit. 
Q. Don’t you think you are working a 
racket when you ask people for $39.50 


(Continued on page 48) 
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American men of science; a biographi- 
cal directory, ed. by J. McKeen Cat- 
tell and Jacques Cattell. lv. 5th ed. 
3941 Grand Central Terminal, New 
York, Science Press, c1933. $12. 
American men of science should re- 

quire no introduction to librarians. Begun 
originally as a manuscript reference list 
for the Carnegie Institution of Washing- 
ton, it was first published in 1906 as an 
alphabetical directory of scientists which 
should also serve as a survey of scientific 
activity and as a means of making scien- 
tific workers better acquainted with one 
another. Of the more than 4,000 names 
listed in the first edition, 1,000 were noted 
as those of persons whose work was con- 
sidered especially important, a feature re- 
tained in the 1933 volume. 

The present edition contains about 
22,000 brief sketches of living persons, 
both men and women, a significant in- 
dication, as the editor points out, of the 
enlarged position of scientific research 
in the modern world and, be it added, 
of the increased importance of scientific 
literature in libraries. 

Each entry includes, very compactly, 
the subject’s full name with title and mail 
address, department of investigation, 
place and date of birth, education and 
degrees, positions with dates, temporary 
and minor positions, honorary degrees 
and other scientific honors, membership 
in scientific and learned societies, and 
chief subjects of research. ‘This informa- 
tion has been brought down to date. 

The only suggestion a librarian can 
venture is that, in the next edition, 


Reviews 





bibliographical information listing at 
least the most important published writ- 
ings in book form of scientist-authors 
would still further enhance the value of 
a reference work already conspicuous as 
a model of its type. If this is not feasible 
for all the 22,000 individuals perhaps it 
would be for at least the thousand 
selected super-scientists. 

Appended to the biographical section is 
a list of American men of science who 
have died since the publication of the 
fourth edition in 1927. There is also a 
study of the distribution of American 
scientists in 1932, according to subject, 
age, birthplace, institutions from which 
degrees were received, and institutions 
with which these men are now connected. 
This is based on a selection of 250 in- 
dividuals regarded by their colleagues as 
outstanding persons, who were not in- 
cluded among the thousand leading 
workers in previous editions. There is 
also a list of “Leading men of science in 
the United States in 1903 arranged in 
the order of distinction in each science.” 

In form, the volume is an octavo of 
1,278 pages bound in the familiar tan 
buckram of previous editions. The very 
clear type is smaller than that of the 
fourth edition, so that an increase of less 
than 13 per cent in the number of pages 
has sufficed to accommodate a more than 
50 per cent increase in the number of 
entries. 

For large public, college and univer- 
sity, and those libraries where there is a 
strong scientific interest among readers 
or a need for “who’s who” information 
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in special fields, 4 merican men of science 

is cordially recommended. 

Americana annual: an encyclopedia of 
current events, 1933; ed. by A. H. 
McDannald; ass’t. ed., J. B. McDon- 
nell. 333 North Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Americana corp., 1933. 
837p. $10 less 25% to libraries. 

This is the eleventh issue of a well- 
known annual, and is an encyclopedia of 
principal events of 1932. It has always 
been designated by date of publication 
rather than by date of year covered. In- 
cluded are accurate statistics as well as 
political situations of the various states 
and countries; necrology; biographies of 
people who have recently been chosen for 
high office, such as Roosevelt, Garner, 
Frances Perkins, Hitler; progress in 
science, medicine and the fine arts; 
financial and economic reviews ; officers of 
national organizations, etc. 

The contents are arranged alphabeti- 
cally by subject. Many tables are in- 
cluded. More cross references are needed ; 
for example, the only information we 
could locate about the Century of Prog- 
ress Exposition is under Architecture, 
with no cross reference from Century of 
Progress or from Chicago. New develop- 
ments in refrigeration are found under 
Electrical industry, with no cross refer- 
ence. We found no entries under cities. 
The Association of Childhood Education 
is omitted although the National Kinder- 
garten Association is included. 

Signed articles, some of which include 
bibliographies, are contributed by 94 well- 
known authorities. The illustrations and 
portraits are few but excellent. A 
useful feature is the index to previous 
annuals at the end of the volume. 


In this issue we also comment upon 
the World book encyclopedia annual, 
160 pages, and the National encyclopedia 
revision service, 64 pages. As compared 
with these the Americana annual, 837 
pages, is much fuller, more inclusive and 
altogether superior. It has no rival ex- 
cept the New international yearbook, also 
reviewed in this issue. 

It is recommended as one of the best 
annual encyclopedic compendiums on the 
American market. The World almanac, 
however, because of its reasonable price 
and wealth of information, must, of 
course always head the list of annual 
purchases. 

Cyclopedia of insurance in the 
United States; 43rd annual ed., 
1933; ed. by G. Reid Mackay and S. 
B. Ackerman. lv. 206 Broadway, New 
York, Index publishing co., 1933. 
822p. $3. 

Publication of this annual cyclopedia 
was begun in 1891. The 1932 issue is 
a comprehensive volume listing all in- 
surance companies legally doing business 
in the United States, with officers, 
financial standing (including assets and 
liabilities) forms of coverage written and 
other historical data. Additional sections 
list National, State and Local Insurance 
Organizations; Definitions of all Forms 
of Insurance Cover; Policy Forms; In- 
surance Terms; State Insurance Laws; 
Insurance Legal Decisions; Biographical 
Sketches. 

The arrangement of material is first 
by sections according to type of insurance : 
Fire and Marine; Life ; Casualty, Surety, 
and Miscellaneous. In each of these sec- 
tions insurance companies are listed al- 
phabetically. These sections comprise 
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about one-half of the volume. The re- 
maining sections listed in order are: Def- 
initions Forms; Biographical 
Sketches; Insurance Legal Decisions. 

The indexing of this cyclopedia is 
cumbersome. The so-called Table of 
Contents found on page 3 lists seven 
separate indexes. An important cumu- 
lative index is found after the Biographi- 
cal Sketches Section, listing similar 
sketches which have appeared in previous 
volumes of the Cyclopedia, with reference 
to date of issue. Considering the large 
amount of usable material and the fact 
that it belongs to the “quick reference” 
type of book the lack of a complete index 
is apparent. 

This cyclopedia is subscribed to by a 
large number of leading college, public 
and special libraries and is recommended 
for any library having need for reference 
material in the field of insurance. 
Famous paintings; selected from the 

world’s great galleries and reproduced 

in colour; with an introduction by G. 

K. Chesterton and descriptive notes. 

2v. 354 Fourth Ave., New York, 

Funk and Wagnalls co., 1912. Illus. 

$25. 

This work is imported from Cassell 
and company, London, and was published 
there in 1912 for £2, 2s. Most of the 
paintings hang in museums in London 
and are nineteenth century examples, al- 
though a few great masterpieces from the 
Luxembourg, the Louvre and the Rijks 
museum are also included. 

The two large volumes, 15 by 11 
inches, contain 100 plates in color, re- 
produced on canvas-surface paper. Each 
plate is accompanied by one page of bio- 
graphical and critical text. 


and 





Almost half of the paintings might still 
be considered as among the world’s no- 
table works of art, but the remainder 
long since ceased to have any interest for 
those who have grown beyond the simple, 
sweetly sentimental, story telling phase 
of painting. The books would have little 
appeal except to an extremely unsophisti- 
cated group. Their purchase is not rec- 
ommended. 

Foundation library; 154 East Erie St., 
Chicago, Foundation Desk Co., inc., 
subsidiary to W. F. Quarrie and co., 
c1923. The Parent division consists 
of the Home educator; the Child’s 
treasury and Juvenile artist. $19.75. 
The Teacher division consists of the 
Child builder; the Child’s treasury; 
the Juvenile artist; and the Master 
book, No. 1, with the scroll pamphlet 
for the Master book, No. 1. $20.75. 
This set is published in two divisions: 

a Parent division and a Teacher division, 

as indicated above. 

The Parent division is designed to as- 
sist mothers in guiding the home activities 
of children, under school age and in the 
primary grades, along worthwhile chan- 
nels. 

A desk with a blackboard and scroll is 
planned to accompany the set. 

The Home Educator volume is a guide 
for the mother in home kindergarten 
activities, such as paper-cutting and fold- 
ing, the use of crayons and water-colors, 
clay modeling, games, puzzles, etc. It 
also contains chapters on child psy- 
chology, discipline, health habits, feeding, 
etc. 

The Child’s Treasury is a collection of 
well chosen poems and stories with lit- 
erary quality, carefully selected for pre- 
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school and primary grade children. 
The Juvenile Artist, edited by Bess 


‘Eleanor Foster, is an oversize volume, of 


34 pages, printed on one side only, 18 
inches by 124 inches, containing posters, 
cut-outs, patterns and fill-in designs for 
coloring, etc. Many educators do not 
approve of this type of art work but 
others still feel that it has value in devel- 
oping neuro-muscular control and chil- 
dren do enjoy it as a pastime. 

The Teacher division of this set con- 
sists of the Child Builder; the Child’s 
Treasury; the Juvenile Artist and 
Master Book, No. 1, with the scroll book 
to accompany the Master Book. 

In the Teacher division of the set, the 
Home Educator volume of the Parent 
division is replaced by the Child Builder 
which the publishers planned to meet the 
specific need of teachers in the kinder- 
garten and primary grades because of the 
unexpected and widespread use made of 
the Home Educator by teachers. A re- 
vised edition was published, at the same 
time that the Child Builder was pub- 
lished, bringing it up to date and includ- 
ing some of the contributions in the Child 
Builder which are equally valuable to 
parents or teachers, such as Eleanor 
Witmer’s excellent presentation with a 
valuable bibliography of the fundamental 
principles of book selection for the young 
child. 

The Master Book, No. 1, with its ac- 
companying scroll, in pamphlet form, 
is included in the Teacher division of the 
set in addition to the other three volumes. 
This is a remarkably clear presentation 
of educational activities to develop crea- 
tive ability in young children. It fol- 
lows the child’s natural interests and daily 






activities. It is written directly to the 
children and refers constantly to the 
pictures in the accompanying scroll. It 
will surely stimulate a desire to use tools 
and materials in original projects. 

While the Foundation library was 
originally planned distinctly for home 
use, the increasing demand from teachers 
has encouraged the publishers to under- 
take the publication of a larger and more 
elaborate set. This will be reviewed in 
the Subscription Books Bulletin as soon 
as it is completed, and we withhold rec- 
ommendation until then although we 
find it, upon first examination, superior 
to The junior home and Teachers ex- 
tensions, both reviewed in this issue of 
the Subscription Books Bulletin. 
Illinois : the heart of the nation, by Hon. 

Edward F. Dunne; an Illinois biog- 

raphy (gratuitously published) by a 

special staff of writers. 5v. 180 

North Wacker Drive, Chicago, Lewis 

publishing co., 1931. Library edition, 

$37.50; de luxe ed., $50: 50% dis- 
count to libraries on remainders. 

Edward F. Dunne, the author of this 
Illinois history, was judge of the circuit 
court of Cook County 1892-1905 ; mayor 
of Chicago from 1905-1907 ; and Gover- 
nor of Illinois from 1913-1917, when he 
retired from public life. 

In the foreword he says, “it has been 
frequently suggested to me that a book 
containing a record of my personal rem- 
iniscences and contacts while in public life 
would be interesting to many people.” 
He had decided to write such a book, to 
be entitled The last half century in 
Chicago, when he was persuaded by the 
Lewis publishing company to write a 
history of Illinois instead. 
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This history covers the period from 
earliest times to the administration of 
Governor Emmerson. It is evident that 
it was completed about 1930 with only a 
brief summary of progress and a forward 
look added for the period from 1930- 
1933. 

By far the most valuable part of the 
history is that dealing with the last fifty 
years because of personal side-lights Ex- 
governor Dunne is able to throw upon 
the political history of the state. Only 
two volumes are devoted to Illinois his- 
tory, the remaining three being a collec- 
tion of brief biographies of citizens of 
the state. In this respect the work closely 
resembles the History of Illinois and her 
people by George W. Smith, published in 
1927 by the American Historical Society, 
a subsidiary, according to the Chicago 
Better Business Bureau, of the Lewis 
publishing company. 

In general plan, the text of the history 
follows that of Mr. Smith until the ad- 
mission of Illinois into the Union. From 
then on, the chapters are arranged by 
the administrations of each governor. 
This arrangement is similar to that of the 
History of Illinois from 1673-1873, by 
A. Davidson and B. Stuve. 

In the history by Mr. Dunne, the ac- 
counts of the various administrations 
are shorter, with many important events 
merely named. Governor Matteson’s 
administration is given only one page. 
This is definitely a political history and 
makes no attempt to go into the agri- 
cultural, educational and industrial de- 
velopments at various periods, in which 
Mr. Smith’s history is strong. Smith’s 
history is also strong in geology, natural 
resources, Indian customs, exploration, 





and the Mexican, Civil and World wars. 

As the author’s career enters the his- 
tory the accounts become fuller and very - 
personal. He devotes over 100 pages to 
his mayorship of Chicago, particularly 
the traction and public utilities questions. 
This is followed by the same number of 
pages on his governorship. ‘There are 
only 20 pages on Lowden and the World 
War. In the chapter on Small he exposes 
the conspiracy to defraud the state and 
the rejection of Frank L. Smith as U. S. 
Senator. Most of Emmerson’s admin- 
istration is taken up by another report 
of the Chicago traction problem. The 
volume is concluded by a brief history of 
Chicago and the prominent citizens who 
made it. 

The only contribution of this history 
is in the accounts of early politics; politics 
on the bench; third parties, and the de- 
velopment of the constitution through 
the 1922 proposal. 

The last three volumes, which are 
made up largely of biographies of little 
known persons, are not arranged alpha- 
betically and the entries can only be lo- 
cated by consulting the index placed 
at the beginning of the first volume of 
the set. Many of the biographies are of 
young men who have as yet achieved no 
great success. Names of many important 
citizens like the following, are not in- 
cluded: Max Adler, Theodore Thomas, 
Martin A. Ryerson, Ella Flagg Young, 
George A. McKinlock, Frank Gun- 
saulus, James Deering, Kate Bucking- 
ham, Reuben R. Donnelley, and Kenneth 
Sawyer Goodman. 

The index also includes the names of 
some high schools, public libraries and 
publishing firms. Again there seems to 
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be no plan as to selection of these items 
or the information given. For instance, 
the account of the Ayer Public Library 
gives a great many facts regarding the 
father and mother of the librarian, which 
seem quite extraneous. The illustrations 
are good, but they need a separate index. 
There is no article on the Century of 
Progress Exposition though the index 
entry refers to the article on Charles 
G. Dawes where it merely states that 
he is the father of this project and his 
brother Rufus Dawes is president of 
the World’s Fair Corporation. There 
are no bibliographies, but the source of 
important quotations is usually given in 
the text itself. 

Large libraries in Illinois may have use 
for this history but the cost is too great 
for the three almost useless volumes of 
biography in order to procure the two 
volumes of history. Therefore it is not 
recommended. 

Junior home: for the teacher, par- 
ent and child, providing for diversi- 
fied instruction in harmony with school 
methods and having the purpose of 
bringing the home and school into 
closer relations with each other ; edited 
by Walter J. Beecher, Grace B. 
Faxon, Hildegarde Blumenstein, 
Miriam Brubacker, Bertha M. Hamil- 
ton, Laure Hassenstein, and Kathleen 
Scott ; introduction by M. V. O’Shea. 
1018 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, D. C. 
Kreidler co., c1925-29. $14.75. 

This set consists of 8 units: 2 bound 
volumes, 5 pamphlets entitled the Junior 
Home Play Books numbers one and two, 
the Bizzy-wizzy book for juniors, the 
Junior Good-habits Club, and the Guide 
posts to Good-habitsville, and the Junior 


Home Magazine, one year subscription. 

The two bound volumes are 12 by 9 
inches, bound in blue fabrikoid and 
printed clearly, on good paper with 
many illustrations; they are very heavy. 

Junior Home Play Book, number one, 
is a large unit, 14 by 21 inches, contain- 
ing all sorts of occupational charts and 
posters (32 pages printed on one side only 
with complete directions for each page). 
Junior Home Play Book, number two, 
is half the size of the first play book and 
contains 56 pages of additional activity 
projects, printed on both sides of the 
page, which interferes with cutting out 
the paper dolls in the last part. 

The Bizzy-wizzy book is the same size 
as Play Book number two and contains 
activities for children somewhat older 
than the two previous units provide for; 
it is too difficult for young children. 

The next unit is entitled Guide posts 
to Good-habitsville. It is a small pam- 
phlet, 834 by 6 inches, containing 63 
pages and is a manual to use with the 
Junior Instructor Creative Play plan. 
It is strictly for parents and, it is unnec- 
essary for many parents who could easily 
follow the text. 

The Junior Good-habits club is an- 
other pamphlet, 734 by 534 inches, which 
aims to provide incentives that will make 
children want to build good habits by 
their daily conduct. The plan is to have 
the children work for honor awards by 
keeping monthly record sheets for each 
day’s duties performed (twelve blanks 
included in the pamphlet). The rest of 
the pamphlet consists of 48 pages of paro- 
dies of Mother Goose, each teaching a 
health habit. They are very poor dog- 
gerel. 
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A year’s subscription to the Junior 
Home Magazine is the eighth unit in the 
set. The regular price of the magazine 
is $2.50 a year. This makes the other 
seven units cost $12.25, a very high price 
for two books and five paper bound 
pamphlets. 

The text in the two volumes is well 
edited and valuable for mothers who wish 
to supplement the school instruction of 
young children but it is impossible to 
cover adequately so many subjects in such 
brief space, and the result is a superficial 
presentation of important subjects. 

The Play Book supplements offer many 
suggestions for educational and entertain- 
ing activities. The Bizzy-wizzy book 
and the other two units are not of great 
importance. The Junior Home Maga- 
zine without the accompanying set sup- 
plies enough material of the type con- 
tained in the set to satisfy the needs of 
most families with young children. 

This set could never be considered for 
library use and is very expensive and un- 
even in value for home use. For these 
reasons it is not recommended. 

My book of history: a picturesque tale 
of progress by Olive Beaupré Miller 
assisted by Harry Neal Baum. v. 4, 
Explorations. 360 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Book House for 
Children, c1933, illus. To libraries: 


Single v. $6.50; the set of 4 v. $26. / 


This set was reviewed in the Subscrip- 
tion Books Bulletin, October, 1930, and 
at greater length, July, 1932. The fourth 
volume, Explorations, is just off the press, 
and deserves heartier commendation than 
was accorded to the others. The criti- 


cisms of the other volumes do not apply 
to this. 


The contents are: Marco Polo 








explores the East; Genghis Kahn con- 

quers Asia; Mongol conquests in Russia 

and the West; The Mongol conquest of 

Persia; The Mongols in China; Around 

Africa to India; India, land of wealth 

and splendor; Land in the West; An- 

cient America; The brilliant civilization 
of the Mayas; The conquest of Mexico; 

The Indians of the Southwest; Peruvian 

and other explorations; Index. 

There are one or more illustrations to 
nearly every page; some black and white 
drawings, others in tones of blue and 
yellow, and they are unusual, including 
reproductions from old maps, oriental 
paintings, Persian miniatures, frescoes, 
sand paintings and statuettes. The 
translations of Indian and Japanese 
poetry are delightful, and the style 
throughout is both interesting and 
charming. The volume is designed to 
arouse an interest in history in children 
from fifth grade up. Adults would en- 
joy reading it aloud to the children. 

The subject of exploration is in itself 
fascinating to young people when well 
presented, and this volume gives the 
spirit of history without confusing, end- 
less detail. The chapters on the Mayas 
and other early American civilizations 
will be particularly useful in laying a 
foundation for further reading. 

Recommended. 

National encyclopedia: editor-in-chief, 
Henry Suzzallo, editor-director, W. 
W. Beardsley, revision service, 1932. 
250 Park Ave., New York, P. F. 
Collier and sons, c1933. 64p. 

Since the National encyclopedia, like a 
great many other smaller encyclopedias, 
is being sold with emphasis in the sales 
talk upon the revision service, it is neces- 
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sary to state that the value of this revision 
is negligible and that the encyclopedia, re- 
viewed in the Subscription Books Bulle- 
tin, January, 1933, should be considered 
for its own merits, and not purchased for 


its revision service. The 1932 Annual . 


includes only 64 pages and in all only 

200 entries. There are no illustrations, no 

tables and few 1932 statistics. There are 

no entries under states or cities although 
the major countries are covered. We 
found no mention of new developments 
in such important subjects as Agriculture, 
Architecture, Electricity, Labor, Auto- 
mobiles, Medicine and the Sciences. 
The World book encyclopedia annual, 
reviewed in this issue, contains almost 
three times as much material; the New 
international yearbook and the Ameri- 
cana annual, also in this issue, over ten 
times as much. 

Not recommended. 

New international yearbook: a com- 
pendium of the world’s progress for 
the year 1932; ed. by Frank H. Vize- 
telly. Iv. 354 Fourth Ave., New 
York. Funk and Wagnalls co., 
c1933. $6.75. Discount to libraries. 
This is the 31st volume in the series, 

which is so well known that it needs 

little comment. It is useful both as a 

supplement to the New international en- 

cyclopaedia and as a general yearbook. 

Developments in Moving pictures, 

Medicine, Municipal government and 

other fields are well covered. There are 

excellent articles containing statistics and 
new information on the countries and 
states. References from the names of 
the larger cities to the states enable one 
to find such necessary information as 
the tax difficulties in Chicago, which 





could not be located in the Americana. 
An excellent article on the Century of 
Progress International Exposition con- 
tains 5 illustrations. There are many ref- 
erences, some of them however to longer 
general articles, in which it is difficult to 
find the item desired. For instance, we 
found no biography of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt or of Frances Perkins. Under 
the name of the former we find a refer- 
ence to United States under Presidential 
campaign and to New York. Neither 
article contains biographical information 
and we find no sub-heading Presidential 
campaign, under United States. 

Twenty-eight pages of plates and 8 ex- 
cellent maps are included. The articles 
are unsigned but 60 authorities are listed 
as contributors responsible for the im- 
portant subjects. 

As compared with the other annuals 
reviewed in this issue of the Subscription 
Books Bulletin, this handbook is far more 
comprehensive than the World book ency- 
clopedia annual or the National encyclo- 
pedia revision service. As compared with 
the Americana annual it has better maps 
and bibliographies, and a different choice 
of subject headings makes both annuals 
necessary in large reference collections. 
The Americana annual contains 837 
pages; the New international yearbook 
contains 856 pages and is better priced. 
Smaller libraries that can afford only one 
will make no mistake in buying either. 
The smallest libraries will find the 
W orld almanac the most satisfactory in- 
expensive annual. 

The New international yearbook is 
recommended. 

Teachers extensions; a course in edu- 
cational methods for elementary 
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teachers; ed.-in-chief, George W. Die- 
mer. 3v. and 36 guides. Kansas City, 

Mo., T. G. Nichols co., 1930. v. 1 

and 2, $7.50 each, v. 4, $4.75, Guides 

$3.75; monthly basis $24.75. 

Contents: Creative Teaching, 
Story Book, and The New Creative Art 
Book, Character-Culture-Citizenship- 
Guides. 

Volume 1, entitled Creative Teaching, 
is a compilation of teaching practices ob- 
tained through the cooperation of super- 
intendents, principals, supervisors, and 
teachers from many parts of the United 
States. It contain 416 pages. 

It begins with a brief discussion of 
modern educational theories, and general 
suggestions for planning and organizing 
a year’s work. ‘These suggestions are 
followed by outlines and brief descrip- 
tions of all sorts of teaching experiences, 
projects and activities as they have been 
carried on in various schools throughout 
the United States. These are classified 
under such general headings as Hand- 
work, Reading in the kindergarten and 
primary grades; Phonics; Teaching of 
language; Scientific method in the teach- 
ing of handwriting; Teaching of num- 
bers; Nature Study; Social studies; 
Training in citizenship; Safety; Teach- 
ing health; Seasonal activities and proj- 
ects; Correlated activities; Poster mak- 
ing; Blackboard borders; Art in the 
home and school. 

There is a great deal of suggestive ma- 
terial for a beginning teacher in this 
volume but it lacks coordination and 
completeness. It gives one the impres- 
sion of a collection of clippings from 
educational periodicals filed together 
under general subjects. There is no in- 


My. 








dex and no bibliography and it is difficult 
to find specific material. For instance, 
one article is entitled a “Constructive 
activity — Wag and Puff,” and mentions 
the Wag and Puff primer, with no in- 
formation as to author or publisher; as- 
suming that everyone knows the Wag and 
Puff primer. 

The articles are signed so that the 
reader could secure further information 
from each author. The volume is well 
illustrated and printed but it is large and 
heavy to handle. 

The second unit in the set is a volume 
of 413 pages, entitled My Story Book. 
The first 73 pages present poems ar- 
ranged under Nursery and health 
rhymes; Nature poems; Selected poems, 
and Holiday poems. Most of the poems 
are by well known poets and are well se- 
lected except the health rhymes, which 
are as poor as such poems usually are. 

The stories which follow the poetry 
are classified as Stories of childhood; 
Animal stories; Tales and legends; Na- 
ture stories; Holiday stories; Great men; 
Character building stories; Health and 
thrift stories; Selected stories; Dramati- 
zations; Bible stories; Other lands and 
people. 

While some of the selections in this 
part are classic stories in the original 
form, too many are re-told, or are 
original stories with very slight liter- 
ary merit; as, The frog who wouldn’t 
learn to read, etc. The age appeal of 
these stories varies greatly also. There 
is no index or alphabetical arrangement 
in this volume either. 

The third unit in this set is entitled 
The new creative art book, edited by 
Bess Eleanor Foster. It is a large 
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volume in portfolio form of 40 pages, 
printed on one side only, measuring fif- 
teen by ten and one half inches. 

This volume is very inadequate in de- 
scriptive matter and in the amount of 
material included. The School Arts 
Magazine or the Grade Teacher or the 
Normal Instructor offers more helpful 
suggestions. 

The 36 Character-Culture-Citizenship 
Guides were added to the three volumes 
in 1932, being copyrighted at that time. 
They are 12 x 16 inches in size, printed 
in colors on heavy cardboard and are en- 
closed in a heavy metal frame for wall 
hanging. 

This set is not suitable for library use, 
and it is too uneven in quality to be 
valuable for teachers. Therefore it is 
not recommended. 

University extension forum. Train- 
ing for leaders. 

This is a series of pamphlets to be read 
as lectures before the meetings of Kappa 
Gamma, a “sorority” upon which we 
comment editorially on page 36 of this 
issue. The first six pamphlets have been 
examined. We are informed that the en- 
tire series is not yet published. The six 
examined include: 1. Physical Basis of 
Psychology, 2. Emotions of Human 
Beings, 3. How Knowledge Begins, 4. 
Learning and Forgetting, 5. Imagina- 
tion, Dreams and Mental Disorders, 6. 
Thinking and Intelligence. 

They are carelessly printed on cheap 
paper with no imprint, no paging, no 
bibliographies and no suggested readings 
for further study, although in the text 
there are a few references to other books 
and to well-known authorities on psy- 
chology. There are many typographical 


errors. The pamphlets average 15 or 16 
pages each. The style is simple and 
obvious, and the contents are exceedingly 
superficial. Many new phases of psy- 
chology are touched upon lightly, and 
questions that are absorbing modern ° 
philosophers are disposed of in a few 
trite sentences. We find innumerable 
examples of such obvious statements as 
the following made with tremendous 
solemnity, “The organ for smell, is in 
popular language, the nose,”’ and “‘Need- 
less to say, life without the cerebellum 
would be short and unsatisfactory.” 

Needless to say, we do not recommend 
a study course based upon these pamph- 
lets, 

World book encyclopedia annual for 
1932: a review of the events of the 
year; ed. by S. E. Farquhar. Chicago, 
W. F. Quarrie and co., c1933. Paper 
$1. 

This is another annual supplement to 
the World book encyclopedia, containing 
valuable information concerning the 
year’s events in all fields. Fifty-six 
signed articles by specialists are included. 

The annual contains many cross refer- 
ences but the lack of an index leaves a 
number of interesting items buried in 
articles one might not think of consulting, 
as the Press dial telephone, under Inven- 
tions and discoveries; Radio and talking 
pictures, which is under Education, with 
no cross reference from Radio, etc. 

A new feature in this annual is the in- 
clusion of brief lists of timely books after 
the most important articles on a subject. 

The illustrations are plentiful and 
well chosen. The annual is an important 
addition to the encyclopedia and is rec- 
ommended. 
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(Continued from page 37) 


and offer them a course called University 
Extension which has no connection with 
any college, gives no credit, is called a 
study course and requires no study, and 
is called a sorority when that word by 
common usage connotes a society, upon a 
college campus, of members chosen bg 
cause they are known to be mutually con- 
genial ? 

A. I don’t know. 


We make recommendations upon com- 
mercial “sororities” in these columns be- 
cause they are sold with a more or less 
superficial form of adult education. In 
April, 1931, we reviewed Writings of 
mankind, and commented editorially in 
the same issue upon Epsilon Sigma Alpha, 
a “sorority” that used this old subscrip- 
tion publication as its textbook, charging 
$93.50 for books and membership. We 
had a recent opportunity to attend a meet- 
ing of a newly organized chapter of 
Epsilon Sigma Alpha, and were im- 
pressed no more favorably by its educa- 
tional program than we had been two 
years ago. We have also had reports 
from girls who, after a few months lost 
interest and dropped out of the meetings 
because they were not finding in them 
what they had expected. Another “so- 
rority”, Pi Omicron, using as its text 
book the University library, reviewed in 
this Bulletin, April, 1932, charges $96.00 
for books and membership. 

The new organization, Kappa Gamma, 
as described, above, has ag.educatienal 
program that seems even less: sound,’ al- 
though it calls itself by the impxgsgive 
sounding title, University Extension 
Forum. A review of the lectures that 





are planned for its study groups appears 
on page 47 of this issue under University 
extension forum. Its charge, $39.50, 
covers membership dues only, since the 
acquisition of a few poorly printed, paper 
bound pamphlets can hardly be con- 
sidered. 

As this Bulletin goes to press, we hear 
of another “sorority’—Beta Sigma Phi, 
it is called—and membership in this will 
sell for $29.50, plus $3.50 a year, annual 
dues. The price, you see, comes down as 
the idea spreads. This uses as the basis 
of its program the Universal anthology, 
edited by Richard Garnett in 33 volumes 
and first published in 1899. Individual 
members are not burdened with the 
ownership of this cumbersome publica- 
tion; instead each group is given a set. 
The program outlines suggest discon- 
nected readings in the various volumes as 
a foundation for papers and reports. 
Since the Universal anthology is well 
known to include only very short samples 
of the world’s literature, programs so 
arranged can not fail to be exceedingly 
superficial. 





UTHORITY is given to reprint any re- 
view in full, but not to quote any 
review in part except with the permis- 
sion of the American Library Associa- 
tion. No pronouncements made in this 
Bulletin can be considered official pro- 
nouncements of the American Library 
“ Association. Official pronouncements are 
made so only by formal vote of the 
Executive Board, Council, or member- 
ship of the association. Obviously no 
such action has been secured or sought in 
matters pertaining to the evaluation of 
subscription books. No _opinion ex- 
pressed herein can therefore be. cited as 
“an official endorsement” of mea Mero». 








ican Library Association. 
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